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within your means 


all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Accommodation on both ships: 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 





Minimum one-way fares: 


Winter: Tourist from £62.0.0 : 
First Class from £86.10.0 Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 | THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP co. LTD., 1 CECIL BT se LIMERICK 


First Class from £94.10.0. | 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 


Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Available from 
good stores throughout the world. 
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WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED -«- WATERFORD .-. IRELAND 





gossamer 
Carrickmacross lace is 


i delicate as gossamer .. . precious 
ace as an heirloom. Arnotts have 
a wonderful collection, ranging 
from handkerchiefs and 

collar and cuff sets to stoles 


like this magnificent beauty. 
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Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 
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FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 

















Model Hf. Per Week Model MP. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £10 0 o || Ford RAC 16 | £1400 

Anglia | BHP 36 $28.00 Consul | BHP 47 $39.20 

Ford RAC 10 | £11 10 © || Ford RAC 18 | £1600 

Prefect | BHP 36 $32.20 Consul | BHP 55 $44.80 
Mark I1 
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St. Patrick’s CATHEDRAL, Dublin. The Irish capital city has known many 
changes since St. Patrick’s Cathedral was founded in 1190. Many great 
figures have been associated with the cathedral but none more renowned 
than Jonathan Swift—author of ‘Gullivers Travels-—who was Dean of St. 
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ravel writers of necessity must visit a wide range 

countries and sample a seemingly endless variety 

of holiday attractions. The leading ones of 
influence tens, and sometimes hundreds, of thousands 
their readers when holiday time comes around. 

In Britain one of the best known is Elizabeth 
Nicholas whose weekly column, TRAVEL AND HOLIDAYS 
in the Sunday Times is not only frank and factual 
but makes extremely good reading. 

We are particularly pleased to reprint with her 
permission extracts from three articles which she 
devoted to Ireland last year. 


UPON THE IRISH SHORE 


Wet, I have caught trout dapping with mayfly on Lough 
c ati. and that is another item crossed off the list of 
Things to Do in Life. In itself, it is not the most enthralling 
form of fishing I know, for it lacks the ‘duel of wits’ 
element that exists so strongly when one is casting delib- 
erately over a rising fish; but, my goodness, what trout 
Corrib does hold! 

On Corrib there is an eleven-inch minimum, so I found 
myself putting back trout that would, most other 
waters, have been the best fish of the day, worthy of an 
extra half-hour in the bar for purposes of exultation and 
envy. My heaviest trout weighed a fraction under two 
pounds, and everyone thought it very sad I had not got 
a rise from a good fish. . . . There can be no better free 
fishing anywhere in the accessible world. 

As for Ireland, I was entirely ravished by it. Never have 
I laughed more, nor found better company, nor eaten 
fresher lobster, nor slept more soundly, and I had no idea 
that such a coastline as that of Kerry and Connemara 
existed anywhere in western Europe. 

It is glorious beyond all compare, unravaged, untouched, 
ever changing in colour, cloud and texture, in June surely 
at its most lovely, with wild rhododendron surging up 
hills and banks, the bogs a vast mass of yellow iris, in the 
south the huge fuchsia hedges just coming into flower. 
































Renvyle, County Galway, has excellent sandy beaches 
and offers first-class bathing amidst breath-taking scenery. 


BY ELIZABETH NICHOLAS 


I sat looking down across a garden to Dingle Bay, with 
mimosa, tree fern and palm in “the foreground, deep azure 
sea in the distance, a streak of silver sand gleaming through 
the tree tops, and thought I might have been sitting on a 
hill in Provence. Never would I have believed it could be 
so until I saw it for myself. 

To enjoy Ireland, I think it necessary to realise that it is 
not only a country, it is also a state of mind, and unless one 
is in key with that thinking—even if one does not under- 
stand it nor, indeed, even necessarily sympathise with it— 

Ireland may seem incomprehensible. It was my good 
fortune that I found it suited me perfectly. 

I do not begin to suggest that I understand the Irish; but 
I Rit enough to be quite sure my praise will rouse some 
of them to paroxysms of fury. On the other hand, had I 
hated the country and said so, loud would be their clamour 
of indignation; the »y are, indeed, as tradition holds, delight- 
fully contrary. 
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Slea Head, County Kerry. The Blasket Islands, which 
were inhabited until 1953 and which are described 
in the autobiographies, ‘Twenty Years Agrowing’ and 
‘The Islandman’ are nearby. 


The River Corrib, Galway. On river estuaries, 
isolated loughs or city canals. flocks of swans are a 
common sight. 





I also found the Irish hospitable beyond all reason, 
warm-hearted, generous to the margins of embarrassment, 
in each hotel and inn a sense of personal, friendly welcome 
that quite enchanted me. Where, but in Ireland, would 
the owner, after a very jolly evening in the bar, escort 
me personally upstairs and insist on leaving a bottle of 
Remy Martin beside the bed in case I felt like a snorter 
during the night: 

Where, but in Ireland, the word ‘poteen’ having been 
mentioned, would the inn-keeper whisk me in a car eight 
miles across a bog to get a sample of same? It was handed 
over in a bottle that had originally held a well-known 
health beverage, and at £1 a litre, 100 per cent. proof, I 
felt it not expensive. 


MAM. 


What capital city but Dublin has a racecourse like 
Leopardstown on its doorstep? What other city has an 
hotel that an Elizabeth Bowen has thought worthy of a 
book of its own? What, precisely, exists like Ireland in the 
modern world: In my experience, nothing; and that is 
why I loved it. 


++ ooo 


I must just add that another unexpected feature of Ireland 
was the wonderful use made of colour; this is quite extra- 
ordinary, houses, shops, cottages being painted with a 
superb eye for contrast, harmony or clarity of outline. 
Sailing from Cork, I noticed, on the river bank, a row of 
cottages painted white, blue, pink, green, yellow. 

This is typical and the effect is purely Mediterranean and 
wonderfully stimulating. 


4+ 


From Oughterard, I travelled through the Joyce country, 
by Maam Cross, Leenane, Clifden, Roundstone and Cashel, 
finding this coast of Connemara almost inconceivably 
beautiful. Achill Island, farther north, has, I believe, already 
become a summer extension of the London Stock Exchange, 
and is not, therefore, in any particular need of bush from 
me. 

But the southern coast: wide, lonely strands of silver sand, 
blue, blue sea, rocky outcrop, scattered islands, a mass of 
trout-holding lakes, sea fishing too, and in a sense sadly, 
utter isolation . . . but it represents, today, unsullied peace 
and quiet for the visitor. 


AH. 
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From Galway, I drove south through Co. Clare and t 
Limerick to Glenbeigh, on the Ring of Kerry. Just to the NSS) 
south-east of Galway is Clarinbridge, and those who may \ [\e* 2 
be there in the oyster season, and especially on the opening gh NLA 
day (the first Saturday of September), should without fail a 
call at Paddy O’Burke’s oyster bar; come to that, it is a Og] 7 we ab 
| good place to call any time, even without oysters. Wg >? } bd 

The Clare coast I did not examine in detail, but I did pay! ) 
| call at Lahinch, with a glorious open, sandy bay, pretty ] ) 5) } |' 
; little town, and a championship golf course on which, 4 
| I was told, anyone could play in return for a moderate 
! grecn fee. Admirable, I judged, for golfing papas with a ‘e) 
| family to consider. uni 4 

So to Kerry: oh dear, Kerry! How can I ever begin to 
describe how wonderful that coast is, how splendid the 
fishing, how smooth and isolated the sands, how altogether 
blissful I found itz The only thing is to go and see for 
yourselves; if sand, sea, rocks, wide-spreading magnificence 
of landscape, good company, simplicity and calm are 
your things, you will not regret it. 
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Y ay alate hospitable beyond all reason, warm-hearted, generous to the margins 
of embarrassment, in each hotel and inn a sense of personal, friendly 
welcome...... *, Fanny O’Dea's County Clare. 
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That neither O nor Mac shall strutte ne swagger thro’ the 
streets of Galway—such was the proclamation enacted by the 
Anglo-Norman settlers of Galway in the year 1518, ina 
last desperate attempt to guard themselves against any 
intercourse with the native Irish. The O’s and the Macs were, 
of course, the old Irish families, the Gaelic clans and septs 
who had been established in Ireland for centuries at the 
time of the Norman invasion. They were Irish of the Irish, 
the descendants of kings and heroes; for the prefixes 
denote descent, mac being the Irish word for son, and 0 
that for grandson, or male descendant. 

After the Norman invasion, which began in 1169, the 
Irish chieftains were gradually driven into the mountains 
or into the western bogs. In Ulster, however, the O’Neills 
and the O’Donnells drove off the invaders and remained 
unconquered till 1600. For a long time the power of the 
English Crown was confined to a fluctuating area around 
Dublin known as the Pale, and the O’Connors maintained 
their power in Connacht, the O’Briens in Thomond 
(North Munster), and the O’Sullivans and the MacCarthys 
in south-west Munster. In the Midlands the O’Mores and 
the O’Carrols long flourished, as did the MacMurroughs, 
the O’Tooles and the O’Byrnes in Leinster. And where 
they held power and flourished, there also flourished the 
Irish language and Irish laws, Irish dress and national 
festivities and ceremonies and songs. 

Which was the greatest of these Irish clans: The O’ Briens? 
Che O’Connors: The O’Neills? Certainly, the claim of the 
O’Briens is as good as any. The O’Briens, whose territory 
lay in what is now Co. Clare and the adjacent counties, 
owed their name as well as their fame to Brian Boru 
(926-1014). For twelve years King Brian ruled a peaceful 
and prosperous Ireland, strengthening justice, making good 
laws and building schools, before being killed at the battle 
of Clontarf, a victory which smashed for ever the military 
power of the Danes in Ireland. The O’Briens, Princes of 
Thomond, were fierce and ruthless warriors. But they 
were the most civilised of all the Irish families. One cannot 
go far along any Munster road without seeing a ruined 
church or abbey wall, ivy-covered, perhaps a shelter for 
cattle on wet days, but a lasting relic of the O’Briens’ 
civilising influence in Ireland. The cathedrals of Cashel, 
Limerick and Killaloe, the abbeys of Ennis, Clare, Killone, 
Corcomroe (Co. Clare), Holy Cross and Kilcooley (Co. 
Tipperary), were all foundations of the O’Briens. 





O'Donnell in Spain, O'Higgins in Chile, MacMahon in France, 
MacGovern in Argentina, O’Gorman in Mexico — the O’s and 
the Macs are to be found today in many parts of the world 
And, naturally enough, the bearers of these ancient Irish family 
names cherish their links with the mother country. 
Everywhere in Ireland the vacationist will — as Brian 
FitzGerald points out in this article-—find traces of the history 
and reminders of the greatness which lies behind these names. 





O'Brien's Tower on the Cliffs of Moher, County 
Clare, is almost 700 feet above the Atlantic breakers. 
The cliffs which make a most impressive sight 
extend for about five miles along the coast. 
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BY BRIAN FITZGERALD 


King Brian’s death at Clontarf was a disaster for Ireland, 
for following it, internecine strife developed for the high- 
kingship. The O’Connors of Connacht, one of the most 
illustrious of all Gaelic-Irish clans, supplied Ireland with 
her last two High-Kings before the Norman invasion, 
Turlough O’Connor (1088-1156) and Rory O’Connor 
(1116-1198). Both men were progressive monarchs. The 
Augustinian Abbey of Cong (Co. Mayo) was much 
favoured by the O’Connors. Rory died there, having 
spent the last fifteen years of his life in monastic seclusion. 
From Cong his body was carried solemnly for burial to 
Clonmacnois (Offaly), where Turlough had been buried 
before him—a lovely, lonely place between the red bog and 
the meandering Shannon. Another foundation of the 
O’Connors was the Cathedral at Tuam (Co. Galway), 
the chancel arch of which is one of the glories of Irish 
Romanesque architecture. 





Doe Castle, originally a fortress of the MacSuibhne family, stands on a 
promontory near Creeslough on the Donegal coast. In the old graveyard adjoining, 
are the graves of many of the chieftains of Donegal, including that of the chief 
of the Clan MacSuibhne — MacSuibhne na Doe. 

















Cormac's Chapel, Cashel, County Tipperary. The 
Chapel, which was erected by Cormac, twelfth- 
century king-bishop of Cashel, was consecrated 
before a great gathering of the nobies and clergy 
of the province of Munster in 1134. 





Ennis Abbey, County Clare, was founded by Donough Cairbreach O’Brien and 
completed in 1241. The friary was a famous seat of learning and in 1375 
was occupied by about 350 friars and about 600 students. 


But Ireland owes its finest and most individual example 
of the Romanesque style to the MacCarthy clan. It was 
Cormac MacCarthy, twelfth-century King of South 
Munster, who built the wonderful chapel which bears his 
name at Cashel in Co. Tipperary. The MacCarthys were 
the most eminent of the old families of the south, the 
clan from the earliest times having been associated with 
South Munster or Desmond. Centuries after the Norman 
invasion they were still resisting English aggression. Blarney 
Castle is associated with the Muskerry branch of the 
family, and the term ‘blarney’ is said to have been first 
used by Queen Elizabeth in reference to the evasive 
answers of the Castle’s owner—'This is all Blarney, what 
he says he never means’, declared the exasperated Queen. 

Muckross Abbey, situated on the wooded shore of the 
Lower Lake at Killarney, was the burial place not only 
of the clan MacCarthy, but also of the O’Donoghues and 
the O’Sullivans. Ross Castle, also at Killarney, was the 
O’Donoghues’ stronghold. The O’Donoghues originated in 
west Cork, but having been driven into Kerry by the 
MacCarthys, they became very powerful in that district. 
The O’Sullivans were another great name in these wild, 
mountainy parts. The two most important branches of this 
clan were the O'Sullivan Mér and the O'Sullivan Bere. 
Dunkerron Castle, on the shore of Kenmare Bay, was the 





chief stronghold of the O’Sullivan Mér. Dunboy Castle, 
close to Berehaven in west Cork, was the main fortress of 
the O'Sullivan Bere. Dunboy was the last stronghold in 
Munster to hold out against the English after the battle of 
Kinsale; it was finally destroyed in 1602, the garrison 
refusing to surrender until the castle walls were completely 
shattered. 

In a short article it is not possible to mention more than 
a very few of the many famous Irish families which bear 
the prefix O or Mac. There were the O’Rourkes, for 
example. In mediaeval times this was one of the great 
princely families of Ireland, once ruling territory which 
extended from Kells in Co. Meath to Sligo. The ruins of 
the fierce Tiernan O’Rourke, Lord of Breftni’s castle at 
Dromahair (Co. Leitrim) still stand, over-looking the 
peaceful River Bonet, near the eastern end of Lough Gill. 
There were the O’Malleys, of Mayo, famous in Irish 
history for their naval exploits and their prowess at sea. 
Go to Clare Island out in Clew Bay and you will be shown 
the massive square castle which was once the home and 
headquarters of Grainne O*Malley, the sea queen of the 
west. Queen Elizabeth of England, having made various 
attempts to appease Grainne, finally offered to make her a 
countess. Grainne scornfully replied that she, too, was a 
queen—the equal, not the inferior, of Elizabeth. 
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It was left to the great Ulster clans, O’Neills and 
O’Donnells, to make the last stand against the English. 
Donegal was the stronghold of the O’Donnell sept in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and the chief town of 
Tyrconnel, their territory. The castle we see today in 
Donegal town is of later date than the O’Donnells, but 
the ruined Abbey, standing amongst the trees down by 
the seashore, was built by Nuala O’Donnell and dates from 
the fifteenth century. The surrounding countryside is full 
of O’Donnell remains. It is to Rathmullan, a picturesque 
village on beautiful Lough Swilly, that we must go for the 
last memories of the great O’Donnell clan. It was from 
Rathmullan, in 1587, that young Red Hugh O’Donnell, 
one of Ireland’s most gallant soldiers, was tricked into 
boarding a camouflaged merchant ship to sample wines 
and taken to Dublin Castle, where he was held prisoner 
until his escape in 1591. He joined forces with the great 
Hugh O'Neill, but after initial success their cause suffered 
defeat at the battle of Kinsale (1601). It was from Rath- 
mullan, also, that, in 1607, Red Hugh’s brother, Rory 
O’Donnell, Earl of Tyrconnel, and Hugh O'Neill, Earl 
of Tyrone, in despair fled to France. The ‘Flight of the 
Earls’ was followed by wholesale confiscations, and the 
plantation of Ulster with English and Scottish colonists. 


The most interesting of the numerous islands on 25 miles 
long Lough Derg is Inis Cealtra. The seventh-century monastic 
settlement there, which suffered much from Danish attacks in 
the ninth and tenth century, was restored by Brian Boru. 
There are still remains of five churches, a round tower and 
a number of large sculptured crosses. 











































Ross Castle in Killarney, County Kerry, was once the 
home of The O'Donoghue, a great chieftain who 
left his name in many a landmark and legend of 







this most famous holiday region. 






Overleaf: Fireplace, Donegal Castle. This impressive 






ruin was once the chief seat of the O'Donnells, 
princes of Tir Chonaill. 










So ended the history of Donegal as the seat of Gaelic 
princedom. And with them there ended also the rule of 
the O’s and the Macs in Ireland. They left many descendants. 
There is an old rhyme which ends with the lines: “And if 
he lack both O and Mac no Irishman is he’. Poetic 
exaggeration, of course. For the blood of the O’s and the 
Macs is now so much mingled with Danish, Norman, and 
English settler blood, that one no more can find a pure 
Gael than one can meet a pure Norman. O’s and Macs 
and Fitzs, we all—Irishmen. 
















GAELIC LITERATURE 


by David Greene 


THIS TITLE was chosen to distinguish literature in Gaelic 
from the later Anglo-Irish literature. It is meant to include 
all writing in Irish Gaelic, which we usually call Irish; 
rightly so, since the other Gaelic dialects, Scottish and Manx, 
arise from Irish colonisations. We do not know when Irish 
came to Ireland—probably not much earlier than the 
beginning of the Christian era—and there is reason to 
suppose that the period of the earliest writing in Irish, at the 
beginning of the seventh century, was one when the 
speakers of the language still represented an aristocracy 
dominating over an older population. The language and 
culture of these aborigines is a matter for learned specu- 
lation; the Gaelic language and culture fully deserve to be 
called Irish, since they have been the only ones known in 
this island for the greater part of its recorded history. Irish 
is, of course, a Celtic language, but the Celts remain a 
shadowy historical abstraction and we need not look for 
Celtic elements in Irish literature; its glory is that it springs 
from the very soil of this country. There is not a lake or 
stream or hill but has its story attached to it; for all historical 
purposes, the Irish language is the primeval speech of Ireland. 
A very early poem expresses well this intimate union of the 
people and the soil: 


The fort near the oak-wood 
Belonged to Bruidge and Cathal 
And Aed and Ailill 

And Conaing and Cuiline 

And Mael Diin 


The fort remains after each in turn 
And the kings sleep in the clay. 


No doubt there were pre-Gaelic kings there too, but 
their very names are forgotten. 

The early period of Irish literature, inspired by the intro- 
duction of Latin letters, was the first literature to appear in 
Europe after those of Greece and Rome. It used the Latin 
letters, but owed little to Latin literature; its heroes are 
Homeric—indeed pre-Homeric—rather than Virgilian,these 
chariot-driven headhunters. No gods aid or foil them; the 
Immortals live a parallel but separate life in their mounds 
and islands and no human can hope to be admitted to their 
company unless, like red-haired Connla, his beauty is such 
as to take the heart of one of their women. It is a world far 
more primitive and strange to us than that of Icelandic saga. 














THE MYSTERY 


Iam the wind which breathes upon the sea, 
I am the wave of the ocean, 
I am the murmur of the billows, 
I am the ox of the seven combats, 
I am the vulture upon the rocks, 
I am a beam of the sun, 
I am the fairest of plants, 
I am a wild boar in valour, 
I am a salmon in the water, 
I am a lake in the plain, 
I am a word of science, 
I am the point of the lance of battle, 
I am the God 
who created in the head the fire. 


Who is it that throws light 
into the meeting on the mountain ? 
Who announces the ages of the moon ? 
Who teaches the place where couches the sun ? 


(If not 1) 


(Translated by Douglas Hyde) 


Unfortunately, we do not find these stories in the form in 
which they were first composed; our earliest manuscripts 
are from the twelfth century, hundreds of years later, and it 
is not always easy to get back to the original form of the 
stories. But there can be no doubt that they represented a 
national, if aristocratic, literature; in one story the hero, 
raiding abroad, is told that he will find a compatriot in a 
woman who is ‘of the men of Ireland, and more particularly, 
of the Ulstermen’. 

While these stories of an older, barbaric age were being 
written down, the monks and hermits were making a new 
poetry out of their solitary communion with God. In 
Ireland, Latin never succeeded in ousting the native tongue 
among the clergy; while elsewhere poetic fervour was 
fettered by the forms of a dead language, these Irish monks 
praised God and His creation in a language made flexible by 
centuries of loving use and produced lyrics certainly un- 
surpassed in Europe; only in translations of Chinese poetry 
do we seem to hear the same note. As Flower says: “The 
little poems jet forth as suddenly as the song that prompts 
them and are as suddenly silent: 


The tiny bird 

Whose call is heard 

I marked his yellow bill; 
The ousel’s glee 

Above Lough Lee 

Shakes golden branches still.’ 


All this was before the ninth century. It was then the 
Scandinavian raids began, raids, which nearly shook the 
loosely-constructed Irish polity to pieces. Not until the 
eleventh century did Ireland prove capable of adequate 
military resistance and, when the Irish State is established 
again, the old freshness has gone and musty antiquarianism 
pervades the air. Poetry especially begins to degenerate 
into mere praise of chieftains, displaying an enormous 
technical virtuosity, but little real feeling. Prose, however, is 
brought nearer Europe by Norman influences; we begin to 
get translations of what all aristocratic Europe was reading. 
Works on philosophy and medicine, by professionals, begin 
to appear; taking all in all, Ireland keeps the lead she gained 
over the rest of Europe by her early use of the common 
tongue. In one respect, indeed, she excelled; the courtly love 
of Provence was transplanted to Irish castles with enormous 
success, for the highly polished and epigrammatic language 
of the native poets proved an ideal medium for this stylised 
passion. 
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But all this was doomed, and the disaster comes in the 
sixteenth century. The Irish poet was a creature of a past 
era; just as in his praise poems he refuses to acknowledge 
the existence of gunpowder, but pictures his patron fighting 
with spear and sword in the fashion of a thousand years 
before, so he was unable to adapt himself to economic and 
political changes. It would have been hard for him to do so; 
the printing press and the reading public replaced the patron 
in other countries, but the English power which accom- 
plished the ruin of the native aristocracy in the sixteenth 
century saw well to it that no printing press was available 
for Irish literature. During the seventeenth century the only 
books published in Irish were the Anglican bible and prayer- 
book, and counter-reformation tracts, printed in Rome and 
Louvain and smuggled into Ireland, to be circulated further 
in manuscript, in true medieval style. Without patrons or 
public, Irish literature inevitably declined towards the 
peasant, hitherto an inarticulate member of Irish society. A 
bitter prose satire on the New Order and a few despairing 
poems, by men who had found their learned profession 
worth less to them than a journeyman’s skill, were the last 
products of the old system. Amongst the people song 
measures, centuries old but despised by the ‘literati’, began 
to be used, with dialect forms, by men who retained a 
memory of the earlier literature. In Munster especially, a 
feeling for the tradition lasted right up to the end of the 
eighteenth century and an obscure Clare schoolmaster 
found language and style to hand to write the great verse 
satire, The Midnight Court, at the turn of the century— 
a long poem which was transmitted orally and by manu- 
script for fifty years and more before it found a printer. 

But the Great Famine struck a terrible blow at the Irish 
language, and, a hundred years ago, it could fairly be said 
that conscious literary activity in Irish was ended. 

Although nationalist writers as early as Thomas Davis 
had stressed the importance of the language, little was done 
to encourage its survival until the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, when Douglas Hyde, later to be the 
country’s first president, helped to found the Gaelic League. 
After a little preliminary uncertainty, it was rightly decided 
that no return to the archaic classical language was possible 
and that all future writing in Irish would have to be founded 
on the speech of the people; this decision, of course, carried 
with it a recognition of the autonomy of the dialects which 
has, in spite of official efforts, prevented the emergence of a 
standard literary language. The first writer of note was the 
Cork priest, Fr. Peter O’Leary, whose limpid and natural 
style set a standard for many other writers, to such an extent 
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The fish that leap on the air with glee 

And the speckled perch with gambols free 

The labouring waves laving the shore 

With glistering spray and rumbling roar 

The sea-gulls shrieking and reeling wide, 

And the red deer rompting in woodland ride, 
The bugle’s blare and the huntsman’s yell 
And the hue and cry of the pack pell-mell. 


from ‘The Midnight Court’ 
by Brian Merriman 
circa 1780 
(Translated by Arland Ussher) 
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that the Munster dialect, remarkably homogeneous through- 
out the province, might well have become the official 
language, had it not been for the rapid reduction in the 
number of its speakers. As it is, the autobiography of the 
Blasket Islander Tomas O Criothain (well translated by 
Robin Flower under the title The Islandman) is probably 
the most distinguished piece of writing in Irish since the 
revival. It is noteworthy, too, that the best writing by 
writers from other provinces is also in the field of auto- 
biography—for example Padraic O Conaire’s M’ Asal Beag 
Dubh and Seosamh Mac Grianna’s Mo Bhealach Féin: so bor, 
perhaps, the most successful of modern Irish novels is 
Mairtin O Cadhain’s Cré na Cille, a variation on a theme by 
Dostoevsky, which, although weak in construction, is 
redeemed by the brilliance of the dialogue. There are few 
writers, either in Irish or English, who have the linguistic 
resources of O Cadhain and some of his recent writing 
shows how the style of the later Joyce can be adapted to 
Irish. He has been successful also with the short story, but 
the outstanding practitioner here, Liam O'Flaherty, will 
already be familiar to readers of English; in the collection 
Duil he shows that he writes even better in his native 
tongue. One of our leading actors, Micheal Mac Liammédir, 
has had the unusual experience of having two books, one in 
English and one in Irish, received with equal enthusiasm on 
both sides of the Irish Sea; the Irish volume, sponsored by 
the Club Leabhar (a recently organised book club), has 
probably had a wider circulation than most books i 
English which reach this country. Drama in Irish has 
depended largely on translations—hardly surprising, since 
there is only one permanent theatre, the famous ‘Taibh- 
dhearc’ in Galway; it can hardly be said that any play in 
Irish bears comparison with the work of Synge or O’ Casey. 
Nor has poetry produced a Yeats; the tradition has always 
been too rigidly formal to admit of a sudden transition to 
free verse forms and it is only in recent years that poets like 
Mairtin © Diredin and Mdire Mhac an tSaoi have evolved 
a style which deals with modern themes in the language of 
the people. It must be remembered that, in poetry 
especially, we can look for important work only from 
those whose native language is Irish and they are now in 
the minority amongst those who are literate in the language. 
There is no doubt that there is an attentive public; it is still 
uncertain whether there are writers capable of holding its 
interest. 
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There is a boat on 

The lake to float on, 
And lots of beauties 
Which I can’t entwine ; 
But were I a preacher, 
Or a classic teacher, 

In every feature 

I'd make ’em shine ! 
There is a stone there, 
That whoever kisses, 
Oh ! he never misses, 
To grow eloquent ; 

°T 1s he may clamber 
To a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a member 
Of parliament. 

A clever spouter 

He’ll soon turn out, or 
An out-and-outer, 

To be let alone. 

Don’t hope to hinder him, 
Or to bewilder him, 
Sure he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney Stone ! 


This additional verse for Richard Millikin’s 
‘The Groves of Blarney’ was composed by 
Francis Sylvester Mahony. 
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The Skelligs lie about nine miles from the popular resort of Valentia Island—renowned 
both as a vacation centre and for the excellence of the sea angling which it offers. This 
article, which Peter Brett illustrates with his own pictures, is reprinted with the kind 
permission of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., in whose magazine :t first appeared. 


There is always an air of romance about landing trom 

one’s own boat on a lonely and rarely accessible island 

But the Great Skellig, a precipitous rock off the west coast 

by Peter Brett of Ireland, is specially interesting because it is linked in a 
remarkable way with the early history of Christianity. 

It was only a few hundred years after the birth of Christ 

that a community of monks established a settlement in 

this wild and most unpromising spot, and the little 

monastery which they built remains to this day, almost 

unharmed by the centuries. 





e a The west coast of Kerry is fully exposed to the western 
Z oe ocean swell, which rolls in almost continuously. In this 

$ + swell, even in summer, landing on a small island is usually 

‘ impossible from a normal craft. Even for relieving the 

. lighthouse-keepers on the Great Skellig it is often 


necessary to use a long derrick and breeches buoy so that 
the boat need not attempt to come alongside the landing 
place. 

For a change, however, after the long period of settled 
weather produced by the anticyclones of May and June, 
1957, the swell died down. It was then that my wife and I, 
with two others, were cruising in that part of the world 
in our sailing boat Fair Rover, and we were delighted to 
find that we had a rare opportunity to land on the Skellig. 

We left the Kenmare river on a warm calm morning in 
complete confidence that we need not expect any serious 
change in the weather during the following eight hours. 
Indeed, the wind was so slight that we had to use our small 
engine from time to time in order to keep to a reasonable 
programme. There was quite a thick haze, which limited 
visibility to about five miles. This veiled the beauty of 
the coastline, but when we reached the islands the haze 
seemed to enhance the air of mysticism about the whole 
scene; the mainland was invisible, and we might have been 
in mid-Atlantic. 














The Great Skellig is about half a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile wide. It rises steeply out of the sea to a jagged 
pinnacle over 700 ft. high. A ridge about 60 ft. lower 
runs out towards the north-east, separated from the main 
peak by a valley known as Christ’s Saddle. It was just below 
the top of the ridge that the adventurous monks established 
their settlement. 

Towards the north-eastern end of the larger island there 
is a big cave with deep water running right into it. A 


> % 


landing place has been established on a small promontory 
of rock at the mouth of this cave. The water round the 
island is about 160 ft. deep, which is too great for anchoring 
with normal tackle, but the swell was so slight that we 
found we could lay Fair Rover right alongside the landing 
quay and tie her up there. This was far beyond anything | 
had hoped for, as we knew no more about the landing 
place than its approximate position before we arrived there. 

The monks built about 600 steps out of great slabs of 


The ruins on the Great Skellig include several churches and oratories, dating from 
the tenth century and earlier, six beehivecells, several burial enclosures and two wells. 








stone to provide a way up to their precincts. The lower of 
the original steps have gone, but about 350 of the upper 
ones remain. The path to the lighthouse, and a few more 
recent steps, give access to these. Interest was added to our 
climb by the thousands of birds, the most obvious of these 
being the puffins and razor-bills, which were incredibly 
tame, allowing one to approach within a few feet. 

There were also hundreds of kittiwakes nesting in full 
view, but the shearwaters and stormy petrels were away 


in their burrows. Almost the only vegetation is the sea 
pink, which flourishes in great thick cushions. 

We knew no details of the monastery beforehand, and it 
was an extraordinary thrill to emerge—rather breathless— 
from the little low tunnel leading into the main enclosure 
and find ourselves suddenly in a settlement of man-made 
stone dwellings which must have remained almost 
unchanged for about thirteen hundred years. 

The haze was thinning at this height, and sunshine 


The largest beehive cell with Little Skellig in the background. The projecting stones may have been used to anchor some form of thatched roof. 
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The ascent from the lighthouse on the Great Skellig 
to the monastic settlement is made on stone steps 
cut into the solid rock. 


gave good conditions for colour photographs. These I took 
to show how the ‘beehive’ cells were built from dry stones 
with no mortar and no separate roof structure. The walling 
skill of these monks must have been quite extraordinary 
for these buildings to have survived so long. In addition to 
five of the original cells which are still complete, there is 
one partly ruined. The original little oratory remains, and 
there are the ruins of a second later oratory, known to have 
been built before the twelfth century. The monks’ cemetery 
can be identified by the little tombstones. 

The cells are said to remain quite dry inside in any 
weather, but it is believed that the monks used to thatch 
them (presumably to keep the draughts out!), and the 
thatch was fastened to the projecting stones. 


Inside, the cells are roughly square in plan, the walls 
varying in thickness from about five feet to about eighteen 
inches. 

The date of the foundation of the monastery is not 
known, but there is good evidence that it was sacked by the 
Danes in A.D. 823, and it may well have been in existence 
for several hundred years before that. Some say that it 
was founded as early as the fourth century—before the days 
of St. Patrick—but it is more likely that the first monks 
went there as a deliberate act of self-denial after the 
conversion of Ireland to Christianity. 

We were very thoughtful as we returned to Fair Rover 
to sail round the Little Skellig, white with its thousands 
upon thousands of birds, and to make our way back to the 
beautiful little natural harbour of Derrynane, ten miles 
away on the mainland. It seemed almost incredible that 
human beings should have decided to isolate themselves 
on the Skellig. 

Their contacts with civilisation through the mainland of 
Ireland must have been very rare and entirely unpredictable. 
Yet these men were of the very few who could read and 
write and had the most to gain from contact with civilisa- 
tion. One wonders how they found, on the Skellig, even 
the means of bare existence. For food and clothing they 
must have been largely dependent on the occasional visit 
to the mainland, and one suspects that they must often have 
been close to starvation, keeping themselves alive perhaps 
on sea birds and their eggs, and occasionally fish. 

The present state of the buildings shows how well the site 
of the main settlement was chosen, on the more sheltered 
side of the isle, high enough to be out of reach of the 
most boisterous seas. 

The significance of the height of the settlement is brought 
home when one realises that the lantern of the lighthouse, 
200 ft. up, was smashed by the sea in a winter gale a few 
years ago and the light extinguished. Although the settle- 
ment has to withstand the onslaught of rain and wind in 
their full ferocity, it hardly ever freezes in winter—a very 
important factor, since frost and ice are particularly 
destructive where old buildings are concerned. 

















A 2054 Ib. skate, taken by Mr. 
Alex Bowie off Kinsale,Co. Cork. 


A spinner was used to catch this 10 Ib. 11 oz. Bream 
taken at Lough na Glack, near Carrickmacross, 


County Monaghan. 


Salmon Fishing on the River Boyne, Co. Meath. 
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THEY 
DIDNT 
GET 
AWAY 


The excellence of Irish salmon 
and trout fishing has long been appreciated 
by anglers from overseas. Until quite rec 
the superb sea and coarse fishing 
which abounds in many parts of Ireland 
has been largely overlooked. Now tales 
of catches in Irish waters regularly 
make the headlines. An angling holiday in Ireland 
is inexpensive and easily planned. 
Full details and free literature may be obtained 
from your Travel Agent or the Irish Tourist O} 
listed on page 3 of this issue. 









































This monk fish fought his last fight in the waters of 
Clew Bay on Ireland's west coast. He made part 
of the total of 20} tons of rod-caught fish landed 
during the ten-day Westport Sea Angling Festival 
last year. Mr. G. Gabrielle Fetis of France won the 
award for the best total catch of the Festival with 
1,931 Ib. 12 ozs. 


Mr. Thomas Regan caught this 12 Ib. trout in 
the River Dargle, County Wicklow, last October. 
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Each year a number of giant pike are taken in Irish 
waters. This one, which weighed 46 Ibs., was taken 
at Lough Mask. 





INTRODUCIN 


by Billy Walshe 








STRANGE IT is that although the river Shannon dominates 
central Ireland, Killaloe at one of the most beautiful spots 
on its banks has lain almost forgotten. Yet it abounds with 
all that a tourist or holiday maker could want: scenery, 
historical places, folklore and even gaiety. Fifteen miles 
from Limerick and just double that distance from Shannon 
Airport, it’s a perfect stepping stone to an Irish holiday. 

Killaloe lies at the end of Lough Derg where the Shannon 
takes a last rest before continuing its unceasing run to the 
sea. Twenty-five miles long, Lough Derg is the largest lake 
on the river in all of its 214 miles. Its waters abound with 
many kinds of fish, especially brown trout and salmon, 
making it a veritable angler’s paradise. 


c KILLALOE 


Set beneath a range of protecting hills, Lough 
Derg has a strangely fascinating beauty. The beauty 
of Killarney is a sharply defined one but here at Killaloe 
the scenic panorama has a lazy style of loveliness. The 
softness of the landscape, with its tilled fields running 
backwards from the very edge of the water, seems to 
gradually impress itself on the eye rather than attract it 
sharply. The district seems to mix tranquil beauty with 
poignant memories. Here one lives side by side with the 
ghosts of the ancient Irish and with the loveliness that is 
ancient to Ireland. There is peace and contentment in 
those memories which date back to the days of bold 
warriors and proud kings and further. Indeed, the most 
famous king in all Irish history, Brian Boru, built his palace 
here at Kincora. 

Killaloe was originally the site of a church founded in 
the sixth century by St. Lua, and one finds many reminders 
in the town of its storied past; such as the Cathedral which 
is believed to have been originally built in 1182 and which 
contains a finely carved Romanesque doorway. Nearby 
is St Flannan’s Oratory, a small early church with high 
pitched roof of stone. 

To appreciate Killaloe fully the visitor should see it two 
ways, by water and by road. To feel its atmosphere 
it is best to travel first by boat. There are many 
craft for hire and Coras Iompair Eireann (the national 
transport organisation), run cruise tours in the holiday 
season. Sailing from Killaloe the cruiser leaves behind 
the old bridge, with thirteen arches, which joins 
the village to her twin, Ballina. Indeed as one village, yet 
not so, for these are in different counties separated by 
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Killaloe, County Clare. 

















Killaloe is situated on the west bank of the 
River Shannon at the lower end of Lough Derg. 


St. Molua’s Oratory in Killaloe originally stood 
on Friars Island and was moved when the island 
was submerged as part of the Shannon Hydro Electric 


Development Scheme 


Water skiing was introduced to Ireland 
at Killaloe and is fast gaining popularity. 











water. She moves througha narrow expanse of water passing 
an occasional cabin cruiser or avoiding a plodding barge. 
The barge may have travelled from far away Dublin, for 
both ends of the Lough are linked with the canal system. 
Ten minutes and the narrowness of the river bursts into the 
broad expanse that is the lake. It stretches away as far as the 
eye can see. Anglers’ boats dot the surface, and here and 
there a silver gleam flashes in the sunlight as a fisherman’s 
patience is rewarded. 

Moving up the lake the visitor can sit back and enjoy 
constantly changing panorama that the countryside makes. 
Soon Holy Island is growing larger off the bow. At one 
time a monastic settlement, wand evidence remains on the 
island of the early religious habitants. It is dominated by 
a round tower about 80 feet high. There are the remairs 
of five ancient churches and what is known as the Saints’ 
Graveyard, with many huge slabs of stone lying on their 
backs protecting the graves. The slabs are inscribed with 
ancient Gaelic script and indicate that the owner of many 
an old and famous Irish name lies resting there. 

There is another graveyard on Holy Island which is 
still in use. What a moving sight it is to witness a funeral 
cortege of boats leaving Mountshannon for this burial 
ground. The coffin leading the long line of boats, the 
mourners reciting the Rosary as they sail out. 

Some fifty to a hundred years ago keeners, or wailers as 
they were often known, flourished in this district. These were 
professional mourners. A special boat was provided for 
them and they wailed loud and long as the funeral wended 
its sad way across the waters of Lough Derg. Old accounts 
of Irish funerals tell that these women had perfected the 
heartrending sound of uttered grief and a haunting sound 
it must have been. 

On Holly Island too, decaying slowly through the centuries, 
is the ‘Church of the Wounded Men’. Who these wounded 
men were is hard to establish but one theory is that they 
were part of the force of Leinstermen who waged a 
mighty battle in these parts many hundreds of years ago. 

Past the island the boat moves on to Mountshannon, 




















clear calm water singing its way past the bow. Mount- 
shannon is famous among anglers the world over, especially 
during the mayfly season. A long chain of islands interrupts 
the smooth surface of the lake along this shore which 
provides a shelf of shallows that is the angler’s dream in 
his pursuit of the elusive trout. 

Further down, and on the opposite side of the lake, lies 
Dromineer which harbours the yachts that can be seen 
skimming along when the breeze is stiff. To look down 
the lake, past the high pines swaying in the breeze as they 
stand on the edge, an occasional shadow from a hurrying 
cloud as it bounces over the hills and the beauty of a 
countryside stretching far away, brings peace. Sit and 
drink a pint of black porter while the fishermen discuss the 
catch, the yachtsmen their boats and immediately sense 
the feeling of contentment. 

For those who prefer something more lively, the stretch 
of water at Killaloe provides a contrast, for here a new sport 
to Ireland, water ski-ing, is rapidly, gaining popularity. Fast 
speedboats cleave the calm waters as they skim along 
towing the skiers. 

Travel by car through Killaloe and its neighbourhood 
and be prepared for frequent stops. First visit the Tipperary 
side. Through the village of Ballina and up the road that 
cuts over the top of the hill to the grave of the Leinstermen. 
Here on the heights, those slain in the mighty battle against 


Brian Boru’s son, Mahon, were put to rest a thousand years 
ago. The warriors were buried in a circle, their heads 
pointing to a central stone. This stone points to the East 
whence they had come and faces the sun-rise. Standing in 
the middle of this circle of long dead warriors one can see 
the whole expanse of the lake far below. Up here the 
wind usually makes itself heard but it is not a rude 
whining, rather more a background music. 

Leaving the graves the road sweeps down the side of 
the hill keeping the lake in view all during its course. 
This section of the country is renowned for shooting 
and in season the hills echo to the sound of shotguns as 
sportsmen seek out the pheasant. 

Or travel one of the little roads into the hills on the Clare 
side of the lake at eventime and drive across the heights 
and experience solitude and the barren beauty of bogland. 
As the evening draws a shroud over the dying day the 
lights far below guide the traveller home to good food and 
warmth. However the day has been spent, angling, touring, 
sport or just plain lazing, nothing is finer than to finish 
it with a dinner with fresh lake trout or salmon on the 
menu. As the food melts in sweet succulence in the mouth, 
the dead calm that always descends in the evening sends 
the lake to sleep. Outside, the silence and peace is broken 
only by the murmur of lake water ‘lapping with low 
sounds by the shore.’ 


To look down the lake, past the high pines swaying in the breeze, and the beauty of the countryside stretching far away, brings peace. 



































Dublin 
HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and _ its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 





Dublin 





ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and _ breakfast, 
12/6. 25% reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 10% 
Service Charge. 


Kerry 





SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 











ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750- 1958. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 








THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
“Gresham, Dublin ”’. 





THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “ Shelotel, Dublin.” 





REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 





SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 








Donegal 





AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. "Phone Downings 4. 


Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.IL.A.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 








CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and $0 (two lines). 


Wicklow 








SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _ fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 
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GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 
Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. For terms apply C. Cunningham, 








Proprietor. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. 








Limerick 





ROYAL GEORGE AND GLENTWORTH 
Hotels, phone nos. 44566 and 45750 re- 
spectively, Grade A, R.I.A.C. appointed. 
Limerick’s leading and most select hotels. 
Situated in the heart of the city. Central 
heating, Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. 
Telephones and Bell call service in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24- 
hour service. 20 mins. drive Shannon 
Airport, moderate terms. Both hotels under 
same Management. J. C. Kenneally, 
Managing Director. 











HOTELS AND 
GUESTHOUSES IN IRELAND __ MMMNISHIEOLSINSISINEIRENINIOTONISOSUULONUIEONEINOLSEEIE 
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Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





Sligo 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 





Galway 





SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and KR.1LA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 
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RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. AA. 





TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfields, nr. 
Headford, and opposite Oughterard. Free 
trout fishing in some of the best recorded 
waters on the Lough. Boats and experienced 
fishermen available. Good food—every 
comfort — licensed — no extras — no 
television or public noise. Ideal for fishing, 
perfect relaxation and touring the beautiful 
West of Ireland. Good rough shooting. 
Open all year. Hosts: Mr. & Mrs. J. M. 
Godefroy. Brochure available. Also appoint- 
ed by the A.A. Telephone Headford 22. 








Planning a Holiday in Ireland? 


A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 








This map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 








Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 





AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL,CO. 
Mayo. Away fiom it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst? (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 





WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 
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CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS-. 


Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camer: 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop 











BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “Known as the loveliest Store in 
Ireland”. Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, 
Tweed and Waterford Glass. Write for our 
Mail Order Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen's Outfitters, Ridingwear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869 ; Telephone, 


$2291. 


HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, SUITS AND 
Coats for ladies, tailored or ready-to-wear 
from 9} gns. ($284). Express service for 
visitors. Tweeds sold per yard also. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., Dublin. (1 min. from 
Shelbourne, Russell and Hibernian Hotels). 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lowe: 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin.—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 





DAVID VARD LTD. 8 GRAFTON STREET, 


Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments always 


in stock. 











ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Hely’s are agents for 
Hardy Bros. and other leading manu- 


facturers. 


NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin. 61043.—“‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson 
—New York. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd 


1783. 














BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in rare and out-of- 
print books relating to Ireland. You are 
cordially invited to browse amongst our 


shelves. Catalogues on request. 


NEWELLS, of GRAFTON’ STREET, 
for Donegal handwoven tweeds of subtle 
hues, superbly tailored on fashion’s latest 
lines into coats, suits and skirts. 


WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 














TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR AND 
SONS, 18 St. Andrew St., Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 


wear. 








WINSTONS, GEORGE’S ST., DUBLIN-— 
Fashions for all the family within the 
medium price range. Ladies’ and Junior Miss, 
Outsize and Maternity Wear, Men’s, Boys’ 
and Kiddies’ Styles. 














Wine 
Merchants 
since 


1825 
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Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 


House 


of 
MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 

















Question of the Month 


What should | bring home from Ireland? 
ANXIOUS. 





You naturally bring home the speciality of 
the country. lreland’s most famous speciality 
is horse (on the hoof). They win all the best 
races and have the most distinguished de- 
scendants. If you cannot manage a horse—they 
do tend to come a little dear—what about 
lrish linen, Waterford glass, or handwoven 
tweeds ? 

Switzers of Grafton Street, Dublin, is the best 
possible place to shop for these wonderful 
lrish specialities and very many more besides. 
Send for our Tourist Brochure which tells you 
all about Switzers and the specialities of the 


country. 


WHTZER| 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 











ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST 


1824 








YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 Sil £3-17-0 
13x 10 $16 £5-12-0 





Delivery—eight weeks 


There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 
research charges) 








We meet you anywhere 
so that you may enjoy 


The Magic of Ireland in a 
STAR SELF-DRIVE 
or CHAUFFEURED CAR 
391 Antrim Road, Belfast. 


Telephone 45222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 


Brochure on Request Avis Licensee 
Triptyques are provided with all Star cars for easy cross-border travel 











A holiday in friendly Ireland 
in 19$9 
Now is the time to plan it 


Tue Irish Tourist Orrices—listed 
on page 3 of this issue— will be 
pleased to assist with advice and 
colourful holiday literature. 























MAJOR 
IRISH 
HOLIDAY 
EVENTS 


1959 
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GENERAL 
March 17th 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY, Ireland’s National Festival. 
May: 5-9 Ballsbridge, Dublin 
SPRING SHOW and Industries Fair. The Royal Dublin Society’s 
Annual Spring Show is a shop window for Irish agriculture and 
industry. 
May: toth Savoy Cinema, Cork 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Malcom Sargent, with Claudio Arrau (Piano). 
May: 11-16 Dublin 
FEIS CEOIL—Competitive Musical Festival, Dublin. 
May: 16-18 Thurles, Co. Tipperary 
FLEADH CEOLL. A festival of traditional Irish music. 
May: 19-24 Cork 
INTERNATIONAL CHORAL FESTIVAL. 
July: 10-12 Woodbrook, Co. Dublin 
GOLF. Irish Hospitals’ £5,000 72 Holes Open Golf Tournament. 
This is attended by some of the world’s leading professional 
golfers. 
July: 26th Co. Mayo 
PILGRIMAGE TO CROAGH PATRICK. Croagh Patrick, 
Ireland’s holy mountain, rises 2,510 feet above the shores of lovely 
Clew Bay in County Mayo. Tradition says that St. Patrick spent 
the Lent of the year 441 on its summit, fasting and praying for 
the people of Ireland. Each year on the last Sunday of July, 
thousands of people, some barefoot, climb the mountain in a great 
national pilgrimage. 
August: 2-3 Kinsale, Co. Cork 
REGATTA. 
August: 4-8 Ballsbridge, Dublin 
HORSE SHOW. The Dublin Horse Show, one of the principal 
social and sporting events of the year in Ireland attracts visitors 
from all parts of the world. The show also features a comprehensive 
industrial display and flower show. 
August: 20th Clifden, Co. Galway 
CONNEMARA PONY SHOW 
August: 27th Croke Park, Dublin 
ALL IRELAND SENIOR FOOTBALL FINAL 
August: 17-19 Portmarnock Golf Club, Co. Dublin 
PROFESSIONAL GOLF “Masters” Golf Tournament. 
August: 21-27 Cork City 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. This Documentary 


Film Festival also shows feature films by invitation. 


September: 6th Croke Park, Dublin 
ALL-IRELAND SENIOR HURLING FINAL. 


October: 25—November 1 Wexford Town 
WEXFORD FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS. One 
of Ireland’s most outstanding late-season cultural events, featuring 
opera, orchestral and celebrity concerts, with internationally 
known guest artistes. 
HORSE RACING 

Flat racing begins in March and ends in November. Point-to-Point 
meetings are held during Spring and Steeplechasing extends throughout 
the year. There is an average of 150 meetings in the Irish racing calendar. 
The principal races and classic events for 1959 are: 
March : 23-31 Fairyhouse, Co. Meath 
FAIRYHOUSE RACES. Featuring the Irish Grand National 
(30th). 


April: 4th 

IRISH LINCOLNSHIRE. 
April: 22nd 

TETRARCH STAKES. 
April: 28-29 
PUNCHESTOWN RACES. 
May 13th 


IRISH 2,000 GUINEAS. The first of the season’s classic races 
for three-year old colts. 


Curragh 
Curragh 
Punchestown, Co. Kildare 


Curragh 


May 14th Curragh 


IRISH 1,000 GUINEAS. 
June: 24th 

IRISH DERBY. 

July: 14,15, 16. 
KILLARNEY RACES. 
July: 25th 

IRISH OAKS. 


Curragh 
Killarney, Co. Kerry 
Curragh 


July: 28, 29, 30. Galway 
GALWAY RACES. Featuring the Galway Plate (29th) and the 
Galway Hurdle (30th), Galway Race Week is noted for its festive 
and friendly atmosphere. 

August: 8th Phoenix Park, Dublin 
PHOENIX PLATE. This August meeting is held on the final 
day of Dublin’s Horse Show Weck, and is one of the most 
fashionable race meetings of the year. 


August: 12-15 Tramore, Co. Waterford 


TRAMORE RACES. 








Travel 


to 


IRELAND 


the 








easy 
way! 
Fly AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 

terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 
famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 

Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care 
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of everything. 
*BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constell- 


ations speed you across the Atlantic. 

Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: London 

Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 1212. Manchester: 67 Deans- 
gate. DEANSGATE 86// or LEEDS 3-2000. 
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AER | IRISH 
LINGUS | AIR LINES 


‘The Friendly Airline’ 
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In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by fast diesel train and 
omnibus, and a chain of excellent hotels are 
provided by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during the 
holiday season from Belfast and other touring 
centres to beauty spots and places of interest 
including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast 
Road, and Mountains of Mourne, Donegal, 
Bundoran, Dublin, etc. 

EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 


from BELFAST 











Gns. 
NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 
of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Hills and 
Coast of Donegal, Lough Erne, Armagh, 
Mountains of Mourne, etc. 
CONNEMARA, GALWAY BAY and 
DUBLIN 6 Days 21 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 
KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 
Killarney, Glengariff, Blarney, Dublin, etc. 
ALL IRELAND TOUR 10 Days 35 


Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 7 Days 16 
Coarse Fishing Holiday 





POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 13 Guineas, 


(early and late season, 10 Guineas) includes daily 


trips to beauty spots and evening entertainments. 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 
Slieve Donard Hotel 
PortrusH, Co. Antrim: 
Northern Counties Hotel 
RosTrREvOR, Co. Down: 
Great Northern Hotel 
LarRNE, Co. Antrim : 
Laharna Hotel 
Full information regarding the above facilities may 
be had from: 
Ulster Transport Authority 
21 LINEN Hatt STREET, BELFAST 
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IRELAND of the WELCOMES 
A holiday magazine specially designed for those who 


have been to Ireland or are planning to go there. 


Let IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES bring you 
each two months something of the wit, the charm, 
the colour and the customs of Ireland in its finely 
illustrated articles by many of Ireland’s leading writers. 


Give your friends a subscription to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES. It costs so little and conveys so much. 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES the perfect present at all 
times of the year. 
IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 
Distribution Section, 13 Merrion Square, 
Dublin — Ireland. 
Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF 
THE WELCOMES : 


NAME 
ADDRESS . 
(Street) 
(Town) 
| Year, 2 Years (Country) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
(Street) 
(Town) 
(Country) 


| Year, 2 Years 
Please indicate Gift Subscription where required. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Ten Shillings, British or Irish currency (U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) 
per annum, post free. For other countries, the equivalent amount 


at rate of exchange ruling on day of remittance. Payable by Inter- 
national Money Order or by cheque to Bord Failte Eireann 





CUT HERE 




















From the Bookshelf 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF IRISH TERSE 
AVITth CENTURY - AXAXth CENTURY 


Chosen by D. MacDonagh and L. Robinson 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press 21/- net. 


It is more than thirty years since Lennox Robinson’s 
Golden Treasury of Irish Verse appeared aud since then 
much fine Irish verse has been published. The present 
anthology represents not only the new poets but poetry 
in Ireland since the end of the sixteenth century when 
English began to be the vernacular of the country. The 
editors have made a balanced selection ranging from 
Luke Wadding through Swift, Goldsmith, James Clarence 
Mangan, AE and Yeats to the youngest poets now being 
published and they have judiciously pruned the over- 
prolific nineteenth century. In addition, the editors hope 
that they have represented poetry in Irish by true and 
scholarly translations. This is a most useful anthology 
of Irish verse. 
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THE ANGLERS GUIDE 
TO IRELAND 


Contains up-to-date information on all 
types of game, coarse and sea fishing in 
Ireland. Well illustrated, it contains 
detailed descriptions from an angler’s 
viewpoint of fishing centres throughout 
the country. 


Price 10/6 from leading booksellers or 
direct from the publisher. 


BORD FAILTE EIREANN 
13, MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN 

































Travel the world, and wherever fashionable 


women meet, you are sure to see 
Round Tower tweeds. To London, Paris, New Yorif 


Berlin, they contribute a gaiety of 

design, a brilliant craftsmanship, which can be 

achieved only in Donegal where they are 
handwoven by traditional weavers. In Ireland, Roun 
Tower tweeds give an added charm to women 
who are proud to wear them because of their 
distinctive Irish origin plus the standards they hav 
set abroad. Watch for the label on every garment. 


VOéantus na Saelteséeta 


Trade enquiries to 
GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN 





























No part of the world is strange to him. He has seen 
the majesty of sunsets no artist could capture. He 
has watched dawn come up softly over oceans and 
continents. He has the sureness of a man who has 
found himself. He’s the master of a mighty Flying 
Clipper.* 

When you’re high over the Atlantic, it is your 
Clipper Captain’s privilege and pleasure to share 
his world with you. His role as host is as much a 
part of him as his experienced handling of the 
controls. Up on the flight deck other qualified 


The day the airman’s world becomes yours 





ae: 


Clipper pilots (at least four are on every over- 
ocean flight) relieve him while he relaxes with 
you and your fellow passengers. 

Over 1,200 Pan American pilots have logged over 
a million miles each ... 100 pilots, well over the 
three million mark. Experience is their gift to you. 
For immediate Clipper reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American. 


DUBLIN . 35 Westmoreland Street (Dublin 79011/2 


SHANNON .. .. Shannon Airport (Shannon 29) 
* Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AMERICAN 





WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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(Hon 4) lhe Pee - of the Liffey 


is the home of Guinness’s Stout 


Many OF Dublin’s most famous build- 
ings lie along the banks of the River 
Liffey. 

Above, we see the Four Courts 
with one of the Guinness barges ap- 
proaching them. One could take a 
pleasant walk from here to view Trinity 
College, the Bank of Ireland, the City 
Hall, Dublin Castle, Christ Church 
and the ancient St. Audoen’s Church, 
ending up naturally with a visit to 





Guinness’s Brewery, a city within a city 


Something ‘to write home about’ 


You mustn’t miss the unique experience 
of a Voyage through Guinness Won- 
derland. Visitors are escorted round the 
Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. 
Children under 12 are not admitted. 
The Brewery closes on Sundays and 
Public Holidays. 
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